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What is, then, we repeat, this final ground of
appeal? Where is the firm resting-place on which
we erect the validity of oar knowledge? On this
the opinions of mankind widely differ. One man
affirms that, to him, the principle of all certitude is
the testimony of his senses. The region of sensible
experience, he asserts, is the one which alone has
an absolute and unshaking validity; here he can
move as upon terra firma; here he can plant his
footsteps upon a basis, which lies solid as a rock
beneath him: but once venture beyond the province
of plain and palpable facts, once get into the
shadowy region of mere ideas, and we are resting,
he says, upon nothing more constant than clouds,
which, while they impede the vision, leave us at
the same time to be the sport of every wind that
sweeps athwart the mighty hemisphere of human
knowledge. This is termed Positivism.

Another man, looking farther Into the founda-
tions of truth, argues, very forcibly and very cor-
rectly, that the senses cannot possibly be the ulti-
mate appeal; because, even if it be admitted that
they do supply us with individual facts, yet, still it
is the reason which first apprehends those facts,
then reduces them to order, and, lastly, draws from
them all those principles in which our real know-
ledge entirely consists. Every man, therefore, must
appeal from his senses to his reason. Just as the
senses, when we gaze upwards on the starry sky,
merely present us with a multitude of twinjding
gems of light; while reason alone assures us that